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least the lecturer is forbidden to rest in any way on
revelation. Indeed, Lord Gifford speaks of the science
of natural theology, as he conceived it ought to be
and was capable of being made, as perfectly analo-
gous to the sciences of astronomy or chemistry.

Now, in every natural science there is a point
beyond which we cannot go, or at least beyond which
we have not gone, and very likely see no prospect, at
least at present, of being able to go. There may be
some slight analogy between natural theology and
the natural sciences in so far as this: that something
may be done, and that we cannot expect to get to the
end of either. But, on the one hand, the methods of
investigation are quite different; and on the other, if
we restrict ourselves in natural theology to what man
can do simply by the aid of his natural powers, I am
afraid that we shall get but a very little way. If
man's investigation of his own mind is a subject
so difficult, and in which so little progress has been
made, what must it be as regards any attempts that
man can make to explain the attributes of his Maker,
and his own relations to him ?

Again, if it be true (as most of us, I suppose,
believe that it is, resting that belief on what we hold
to have been revealed) that man is not in his
primeval moral state, but that his moral nature has
become corrupted and enfeebled, the task proposed
naturally becomes vastly more difficult, and the lia-